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CHAPTER III. 


Y mother was greatly concerned for Tam after 

his mother’s death. He lived alone in his 
cottage, she heard, with no one to prepare his food 
and bear him company. She could not understand 
how he contrived ; and after some weeks she sought 


an opportunity of inquiring at himself by visiting | 


him on the sheep-walk. 
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“Well, mem,” said Tam, ‘‘ I canna truly say that 
I’m altogether comfortable as to meat and such like. 
When I come home at e’en, sometimes wet and cold 
—for oh, it’s been a sore dreeping season this, trying 
to both beast and body!—I’ll maybe find the fire 
black out, though I had happit it so as to last the 
whole day, as I thought. Then I have it to kinnle, 
and when that’s done I must make my parritch 
before I can sup them; and they used always to bo 
ready for me in my mother’s time. I’m an awful 
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parritch supper, mem; my mother complained that 
{ took the meat of two folk—for, poor body, she liked 
ill to see the meal barrel get low. But somehow my 
parritch-making never turns out right; they’re either 
ower thick or ower thin, or, worst of all, they’re 
burnt; and it needs as hungry a stomach as mine 
generally is to swallow burnt parritch. 

‘« And-then, though I give the house a sooping, it 
never has a clean, well-redd-up look. No that my 
mother was very particular—outdoor workers seldom 
are—but she kept it better than me. Somehow I 
canna get the way o’t. Our ploughman’s wife does 
my washing for me; and I’ve learnt to darn my 
stockings and mend my things myself, and to bake 
cakes. No, I’m no that bad a hand at the cakes. 
[ aye toast them well, and they eat fine with a whang 
0’ cheese for my dinner on the hillside. And, as you 
see, I have a clear, wee, poppling well close by here 
totake a drink at, for cakes and cheese are dry meat, 
and need a deal of slokening. I dinna pretend to say, 
mem, that I have many creature comforts to brag of, 
though I should be thankful that I have a roof over 
my head, and enough of meat, such as it is, to fill my 
stomach. But oh, mem,” continued Tam, ‘I think 
little o’ these discomforts I have mentioned, com- 
pared with the peace and quietness that there’s now 
in the house. We shouldna speak ill of the dead, 
mem; but everybody knew my poor mother’s in- 
firmity. I tell you, mem,” said Tam, with a-sudden 
change in his voice, and speaking with great im- 
pressiveness, ‘I think the house now must be almost 
as quiet as heaven.” 

‘* But how do you make out that heaven is so 
quiet, Tam ?’’ said my mother, curious to know his 
thoughts on the subject; ‘“‘is it not written, ‘ They 
serve Him day and night in his temple,’ and surely 
that must mean the service of praise as well as of 
action ? ”? 

‘‘ Doubtless, mem, doubtless,” said Tam, with 
alaerity; ‘it’s in the Revelations—I ken the verse.” 
He paused for some moments, and looked as if trying 
to reeoucile the two ideas, but apparently without 
success. ‘* Deanna tell how it is, mem,” he said at 
last, ‘‘ but it’s my persuasion they’re both true. 
Mem, there must be quietness in heaven,” he added, 
raising his voiee, and bestowing a sounding slap on 
his right leg; ‘*I.ken there must be.” 

‘‘Well, Tam, there are peace and love and 
harmony there, and that, I am sure, is what you 
mean,” said my mother. ‘‘ But now, Tam,” she 
went on, ‘“‘I must speak seriously to you about 
your present condition; I have been wanting to do 
it for some time.” 

“Ay, mem?” said Tam, in a surprised tone. 

‘Tam, you cannot go on living in this uncom- 
fortable way, you must really begin to look out for a 
wife.” 

‘‘Me, mem—a wife!” said Tam, ruefully, scratch- 
ing his head, as his custom was when the inside of it 
was perplexed. 

‘There are many respectable young women in the 
parish,” said my mother, who was determined not to 
be discouraged, ‘‘and surely you must be able to 
pick out a good wife from among them. Every one 
knows that you are a well-principled, steady man, 
and that you were one of the best of sons; so she 
would be a foolish woman that would refuse you.” 

“Ay, mem,” said Tam, slowly and thoughtfully ; 
‘but you really never ken a woman till after she’s 
married, and it’s an awful risk. Some lassies can be 





as meek as a spring lamb till they have gotten a 
house o’ their ain and a man to work for them, 
But when they’ve got that—ou then, they’re just as 
ill-tempered and hard to manage as our old tup 
(ram) yonder, that’s aye butting with his horns, and 
takes both the dowgs and me to keep him in order. 
See to him the now, mem—that’s him down the hill- 
side with the long twisted horns—just see how he’s 
fighting with his neighbour this very minute! Hoy! 
Tivie, lad,’”’ he called to one of his dogs, and pointed 
to the combatants, ‘‘ yonder’s work for you.” 

The dog started up at his master’s call, and obey- 
ing the direction of his eye and extended arm, was 
instantly on the spot indicated. He soon separated 
the animals, and drove the culprit some distance 
from his quieter rival. Returning then to his former 
station, he again laid himself down to doze, though 
every now and then he would rouse himself to 
examine if all continued right. 

‘Ay, he’s aclever fellow, Tivie, Maister Matthew,”’ 
said ‘am, evidently gratified with the notice I was 
bestowing upon his favourite dog; ‘‘ there’s many a 
man with no half his sense, I often think. Well, mem,” 
he continued, turning to my mother and resuming 
the subject which this little incident had interrupted, 
‘‘T would rather mend claes and sup burnt parritcl 
all my days than run the risk of getting a do-less, 
scolding wife.” 

‘But all wives don’t turn out lazy and scolds, 
Tam,” said my mother. 

‘‘T dinna say they do, mem; there’s many a good 
wife and mother in this world. Noto speak of such 
as yourself, mem, and the leddy at Ha’craigs, isna 
there poor Betty Johnstone, the wabster’s (weaver's) 
ailing wife, down by yonder? Who ever hears Betty 
complain, though she’s so weakly and has such a 
fight with her big family! It seems to me as if the 
poorest folk have aye the most bairns. No doubt, if 
they can struggle through, and if they bring them 
up in the fear of'God, the bairns prove a blessing in 
the end ; so that things are after all equally balanced. 
But poor Betty must have a hard life of if the now to 
keep them all so clean and respectable. What a 
darning and patching and washing she must have! 
for no one of them is able to do anything for itself 
but the oldest laddie, who got a herding the other 
day. Ay, a wife like Betty would be a grand thing 
for a manito get. 

‘‘But then, Mrs. Morrison, mem; there’s Jamsie 
Stewart, the hind at the Netherleas’, wife. She was 
as trig and well-speaking a lass before Jamsie 
married her as you could see anywhere. They say 
now that she had aye a bad temper, but that her 
friends kept it quiet. Well, Jamsie, poor fellow, 
married her. And now what is she? a dirty, draggle- 
tailed, long-tongued hizzy, aye wasting her time in 
her neighbours’ houses, and neglecting her man and 
bairn. And now Jamsie’s growing dour and ill- 
tempered himself; and the folk about them hear 
them constantly quarrelling. He was as steady a lad 
when he married her as a man could be, but now I’m 
aye expecting to hear that he’s taken to frequent the 
public-house, for it must be a strong temptation, the 
public, to aman who has nothing better than a dirty 
house, a crying wean, and a flyting wife to come 
home to.” 

‘“‘ Well, Tam,” said my mother, “rather than get 
such a wife as that you would certainly be better to 
sup bad porridge all your days, and live without 





company too.” 
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‘‘Company, mem!” said Tam, 
tone, as if he thought my.mother was beginning to 
yield ‘to his arguments ; ; “T have plenty of company. 


There’s the dowgs! My mother, poor body, couldna 
bear them in the house—I think she grudged their 
meat—and they had aye to be quartered at the farm- 
house. But now they always follow me home, and 
they’regrandcompany. Imind once getting a book the 
lend of to read about a shipwrecked sailor, who was 
cast, the only living man of all the crew, on a desert 
island far away in the lonely ocean. And it tells all 
about his queer plans and contrivances, and how he 
made a dwelling-place to himself that was half a 
eave and half a bower, for he planted it round with 
trees that grew so fast and thick in that hot country, 
that they became stronger than a stone wall in the 
end. You wouldna believe what an interesstin’ book 
it is, mem! I only wish I could get another sight o’t; 
but the man it belonged to has gone to Ameriky. 
Eh! Maister Matthew, do you really say that you 
have the very book and that you'll lend it to me? 
Well, I’m sure, that’s kind. 

“Well, mem, you'll mind, as you’ve read the book, 
ihat he didna want for company. He was able to 
soom out to the wreck for things he had need of ; 
and many things he brought away with him on a bit 
raft he made—for he must have been a real clever 
chap—and among them was a cat and dowg. And 
then he catched a young poll-parrot, and learnt it to 


speak ; and he used to sit in his bit housie with all | 


his family, as he called them, about him, and was 
just as happy as a king. Now, mem, when I’m 
sitting by the fireside at night, with the dowgs and 
cat—for she has got over her fear of them, and they 
never stir her—lying on the hearthstone beside me, I 
canna help likening myself to Robinson Crusoe. Only, 
you see, 1 have many advantages that he hadna. At 
times he had great yirnings, poor fellow, as was 

natural, for the company of his fellow-creatures ; 
but I have no want of that. I’m seldom long alone, 
except at night, and I dinna mind that. 


business, he’s sure to be up the hill some time 
through ‘the day to speak to me. And neighbours 
are often crossing the braes, and they’re sure to rest 
beside me for a “crack. What way, then, should I 
seek a wife for company ?”’ 

“You might seek one for comfort, however, Tam,” 
said my mother ; ‘‘you are a strong man now, but 
aconstant diet of burnt porridge will hurt even your 


constitution; and you may yet feel that to have a_ 


wile to nurse you is something.’ 


“There’s no gainsaying that, mem,’ 


> said Tam, 
gravely, 


disease and death itself ; ‘ there’s no discharge in that 
war,’ as the Bible says. » 

“Then will you promise to think over what I have 
said to you, ‘lam ?”’ said my mother, as she rose to 
go; ‘‘and it can do you no harm to try and gather 
some information about the young women in the 
neighbourhood—you can surely manage that without 
eating suspicion ?” 

“Brawly, mem, brawly,” said Tam, with a good- 
natured laugh ; me I have just to listen to what the 
lassies say of each other behind their backs. And I 
promise you, mem, that Pll think well over your 
Words.” 

We saw nothing of Tam, exceptin church, for more | 


than a month after this conversation, and after the 
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in a triumphant 


Thero’s the | 
folk at the farm ; and unless the maister’s away on | 


‘‘for I havena a blood relation, that I ken | 
of, in the world ; and we must all look forward to | 
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winter had fairly set in; but at the end of that time 
we had him again seated on the edge of his chair— 
on this occasion by candlelight—in the stone room. 
As usual, I made the third in the company. Tam 
seemed to have no hesitation in speaking before me, 
and it is from my own recollections as much as my 
mother’s that I am able to recall these singular 
conversations. My mother felt certain from ‘lam’s 
looks that he had some important communication to 
make to her, and sought to help him out with it. 

‘* Well, Tam,” said she, kindly, ‘‘ have you been 
thinking about the advice I gave you the last time 
we met?” 

‘** Deed have I, mem,” said Tam, with great hearti- 
ness; ‘‘and it’s just because of it that I am here the 
night. I’m sore in want of somebody that’s wiser 
and more learned than myself—for I ken ’'m but a 
poor, ignorant, borrel man, mem—to make something 
clear to me; and I thought you would maybe ask 
the minister about it, for 1 dinna just like to speak to 
him myself.” 

“‘T am sure the minister will be glad to explain 
anything that perplexes you, Tam,’’ said my mother, 
wondering what theological difficulty was disturbing 
poor honest Tam’s mind. I really think she felt 
something of the tenderness of a mother towards 
Tam, whose simple piety and worth she warmly 
appreciated, 
| ** Well, mem, Pll make a clean breast of it to you. 
You see it was queer enough that just the night after 
our talk on the hill I had to make a call, to oblige a 
neighbour, on old John Bisset, a mile and a half 
| down Tivie water. I had often met with John, who’s 
a decent, God-fearing man, that keeps up the worship 
of God in his house, and has brought up his family 
creditably ; but I had never been within his door till 
that night. John hadna come in from his work 
when I called; but the gudewife made me come in 
' and sit down, saying she expected him every minute. 
| However, her and me had a good half-howr’s crack 
before he got home. She was very free and frank in 
her manner, and she tell’t me all about her family, as 
if I had been an old friend. She had two sons in 
| Canada, she said, doing well, and two daughters at 
home. The youngest, a fine stout lassie, worked with 
her father as his bondager; and the eldest one—and 
she looked as she spoke at a quiet, sensible like lass, 
who was sitting working a stocking on a stool front- 
ing the clock, that she every now and then gave tho 
other keek up to—did all the work of the house—all 
the cleaning, and washing, and baking, and making 
ready of meat; besides that she could work a man’s 
stocking in the day, she was so clever with the wires. 
And I didna wonder to hear it, for her fingers moved 
as quick as lightning itself. 

‘¢T said, mem, that it did the young woman credit, 
and that I had never seen such a clean house. It was 
| the truth, mem; every plate and bowl on the bink 
| was shining with cleanness, and the very pot-lids 
and the bit milk-can that hung on nails on the wall 
were scoured till they were like silver. As for tho 
floor, you might have supped your parritch off it. 
But it struck me as very queer that.the mother 
| should be so free in praising her daughter a 

her face to a stranger, and that the lass should tak 
| no notice of what was said about her, no even by ¢ 
look, but just work on at her stocking, with aye the 
|other glance up at the clock to see what the time 
was. 

‘‘T saw she couldna be silly, for a pair of gleger 
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een were never seen in a woman’s head; they seemed 
to notice everything, though she wasna forward in 
her manners. I was wondering about it, when after 
another look at the clock up she rises from her stool, 
puts away her stocking, strips her short-gown sleeves 
up her sonsy arms, and falls to the making of the 
parritch for their suppers. She did it so cleverly, 
and made so little stir about it, that I couldna help 
watching her to get a lesson. 

**¢T hope I’m no in your road,’ says I, out of 
civility, and drawing my chair a wee bit back from 
the fireside; but though she gave a glance at me 
then, no a word said she. I looked at her mother, 
and I saw she was looking hard at me with the tears 
in her een. ‘ What’s the matter with them both?’ 
thinks I; ‘I’m sure I said nothing that could affront 
anybody.’ And I began to wish sore that the old 
man would come in. 

‘**¢T thought,’ said the mother at last, in a quiet 
voice, ‘‘ that you would have kent about puir Susy’s 
infirmity.’ 

‘*T just sat and stared wonderingly at her, but no a 
word could I think of to say. 

‘¢¢ Did you never hear that my Susy there, clever 
as you may see she is, was a dummy?’ says the 
mother.” 

And here Tam paused, and with great significance 
stared fixedly at my mother for about half a minute. 

‘‘A dummy, Tam!” she exclaimed, utterly asto- 
nished and bewildered by this information, and by 
the importance which Tam evidently attached to it. 

“Ay, just a dummy, mem, that can neither hear 
nor speak, contradict or flyte at you. Do you no 
think, mem,” continued Tam, mysteriously sinking 


his voice, as if dealing with something strange and 


supernatural, “that there was what a man may call 
a special providence in my being asked to make that 
visit so soon after seeing you, and when your words 
were working like barm (yeast) in my head? And 
then if John Bisset had been in at first, a minute or 
two would have done all my business with him; and 
I would never have had that crack with the gude- 
wife, or heard about Susy’s good qualities, and found 
out that—” and here Tam touched his ears and 
tongue. 

‘*Oh, Tam, surely—”’ 

‘Hear me out, mem, before you speak—I ken 
what you are going to say—but hear me out. ‘I 
never heard o’t,’ said I to the mother, ‘and nobody 
could believe it of such a clever, purpose-like woman.’ 
And then it just flashed into my mind that here was 
the very wife I was wanting; one well brought up, 
come of respectable folk, clever about a house, and 
sure never to be a flyter. Well, as I was thinking 
this, in came John and his younger daughter from 
their work. I delivered my message to the old man, 
and got the answer; and then wishing them all 
good-night, I was coming away. But the old folk 
wouldna hear of it; there was nobody waiting for 
me at home, they said, and I must stay and take my 
supper with them. And they were so very kind and 
pressing, that I couldna but sit down again among 
them. 

‘‘John and me had a fine crack; but I always 
kept watching Susy with the tail of my eye. I took 
notice how cleanly she made and dished up the par- 
ritch, no a black mote to be seen in them; and when 
we came to sup them with the sweet milk that the 
younger daughter Mary had brought in with her, I 


thought the king and queen themselves might have 





licked their lips after them. Then when we were 
done Susy gathered alithe dishes together, washed 
them smartly up, and set them in their places, cleaned 
the table, put some peats on the fire, and then drew 
in her stool to the fireside and took to her stocking 
again. But instead of looking up at the clock now, 
I saw she was aye taking the other look at me, as if 
she was trying to make out what kind of bodyI was. 
After awhile we had family worship, and I watched 
what she would do then—her that could neither hear 
the Scriptures nor sing the praises of God. Mem, 
she was as still and reverent as any o’ us, never 
taking her een off her father’s face when he was 
reading, and kneeling down and covering hers at the 
prayer, as if she really had some notion of whom he 
was addressing. 

‘‘Well, mem, after the worship I came away. 
They tell’t me very kindly no to be a stranger, but 
to drop in and see them whenever I was that road. 
And I winna deny, mem, that I have been there gey 
and often during the last month. I wait till I think 
their supper will be bye before I go in. Sometimes 
Mary’s out in a neighbour’s house, and the old man 
taking a sleep in his chair when I go in, and then I 
get a quiet talk with the gudewife, which I like best. 
And I have seen Susy ironing, and baking, and doing 
everything a woman should be fit to do in her gude- 
man’s house. And she’s getting real well acquaint 
with me, mem, and I think she likes me no that ill 
already—”’ 

“Oh, Tam !” 

‘‘Hear me out, mem—I just ask you to hear me 
out,” said Tam, lifting up his great hand beseech- 
ingly. ‘‘ You would miss me out of the kirk maybe 
last Sabbath. I wasna mis-spending the Lord’s day, 
mem. No, no. You see, they belong to Mr. Tait’s 
parish ; and, thinks I, though I dinna like to leave 
my own minister, I'll away and give Mr. Tait a hear- 
ing the day, and see for myself how Susy behaves in 
a kirk. I took care to be early, and I chose a seat in 
a dark corner where I couldna easily be seen, and 
which I found, by asking the betheral, had a good 
view of John’s seat. Well, mem, you would never 
have kent that Susy was a dummy by her behaviour. 
She sat with her head a wee cast down during the 
singing and reading—not staring about her as many 
folk do that havena her excuse ; and at the prayers 
she was as quiet and douce-like as her father himself. 
As for the sermon, she never turned her look from 
the minister all the time o’t—and he gives you a gool 
screed of doctrine Mr. Tait, never less than an hour 
and twenty minutes—except to glance up at her 
father’s face as if to see how he liked it.” 

I suppose Tam feared that my mother was 
about to expostulate with him again, for once more 
he held up his hand in a deprecating way. “I’m 
no just done yet, mem,” he pleaded ; “and _ besides, 
I have to tell you the thing that’s troubling me. 
Mem, I have opened my mind to the old wife; 1 
have tell’t her all my objections to marrying Just as 
plain as I tell’t them to you, at the same time con- 
fessing that I have great need of a wife. ‘ Now, 
says I to her, ‘there’s Susy here—she’s clevere? 
with her hands than most women that have all their 
senses, and I’m safe that she’ll no turn outa scolding 
wife. Anybody can see,’ says I, ‘that she’s been 
well brought up by her pawrents’—and I saw her 
mother was very pleased at that—‘and I think if 
Susy could be got to take me, you and her father n0 
objecting, we might get on real well together. 1 ken 
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I couldna be but kind to her—I could never be hard 
on beast or body all my days; and nobody could say 
that I wasna kind to my mother, though she had a 
tongue and a temper that would have tried even the 
very best of folk to put up with. And I canna but 
think,’ says I, ‘that there was a speeial providence 
in my coming to your house the night that you tell’t 
me so much about Susy. You see, my head was just 
filled at the time with what Mrs. Morrison had said 
to me, and her words were very weighty and power- 
ful.’ 

“<The house is no great things the now,’ says I to 
her, ‘for all the plenishing, except the beds and 
bedding that I bought myself, belonged to old Ailie. 
But I have five-and-twenty pounds over of my mother’s 
savings, though I gave her a most respectable burial, 


- and raised a head-stone to her memory, besides 


getting a good shute of black claes from the tailor 
that’ll last all my days. Now,’ says I, ‘five-and- 
twenty pounds will make the house very comfortable 
with what’s in’t already, and buy a good Sabbath- 
day’s gown and shawl for Susy, and either the one 
or other to yourself as a marriage present.’ 

‘Well, mem, the mother listened very civilly to 
all that I had to say, and said she would mention it 
to the gudeman, and that they would take the thing 
into consideration. She said besides—and I took it 
as a kind of encouragement—that Susy had often 
been a great thought to John and her. They never 
expected her to marry ; and as they were both get- 
ting up in years, they couldna be long spared to 
make a home for her; and they feared she mightna 
be kindly treated after they were gone, for Mary 
would likely marry, and her man might object to 
have a sister-in-law in his house, or there might be 
no room for her there. She advised me to think 
well about it myself; and said if after that I con- 
tinued in the same mind, and John was agreeable, 
she could easily get Susy to understand the matter, 
for she was very quick at the uptake, and would 


often laugh at her sister when her lad dropped in at | 


night. ‘She kens weel eneugh what he comes for,’ 
says the old wife, with a wink to me. 

“There’s only one thing about it that troubles me, 
mem,’’ added ‘lam, “and it’s that that I would like 
to get the minister’s opinion on before the matter 
goes further ; you see it only came into my head last 
night, or I would have been here earlier. Do you 
think, mem,”’ suddenly breaking the even thread of 
his story, and sinking his voice into a perturbed 
whisper, ‘‘do you think now that she’s a hay- 
then?” 

‘‘A heathen, Tam ?”’ 

“Ay, mem, a haythen. 
a haythen.”’ 

My mother was extremely perplexed. Tam’s 
whole communication had been so strange and unex- 
pected—ending, too, with this startling question— 
that she did not know how to answer him. As she 
afterwards acknowledged, she could not but feel, as 
he proceeded from one particular to another, that 
there was a certain fitness in the proposed marriage. 
The family were evidently highly respectable; and 
the woman, from her activity, cleanliness, and orderly 
habits, would, no doubt, make Tam’s house a very 
different place from what it had ever been. And if 
he was quite resolved to marry no other woman for 
fear of getting a “‘flyter”’ on his hands—why, then, 
it was better for him to marry this deaf and dumb 
girl, who could not offend in that way, than go on 


Now I could never marry 





living as he had been doing. If Tam himself was 
indifferent to the talk such a marriage was sure to 
create, no other need be troubled about it. And as 
my mother weighed the whole matter in her mind, 
it was wonderful—viewing the marriage, of course, 
from Tam’s standpoint, and taking his habits into 
consideration—how her objections began to melt 
away. She would not have recommended it; but it 
was better for Tam than to continue as he was, she 
thought. She was much amused at his description 
of the way in which he set himself to study the girl’s 
character, especially the propriety of her behaviour 
in church. But it was all in keeping with the per- 
fect simplicity and yet practical sagacity of his cha- 
racter. Of course, these thoughts passed through 
my mother’s mind more rapidly than I can write 
them. 

‘‘ What do you mean exactly by a heathen, Tam?” 
she asked. 

‘Do you think, mem, that she kens that there’s a 
God, and that there’s another world beyond this?” 
said Tam, very gravely. 

Here was Tam’s difficulty, and one that my mother 
felt she could not easily answer. She was thoughtful 
for some minutes, and then rising, she said, ‘‘ Wait 
here till I return, Tam ; Matthew will keep you com- 
pany. I willspeak to Mr. Morrison about it, and I 
have no doubt he will make it plain to you.” She 
was absent nearly half an hour, and when she re- 
turned my father accompanied her. He had a slight 
smile on his face, but he had a high opinion of 
Tam’s worth, and he spoke kindly and encouragingly 
to him. Tam, however, was much confused at sight 
of the minister. 

‘Well, Thomas,” said my father, ‘‘ Mrs. Morrison 
has told me all about this marriage. I do not think 
your difficulty—your only one in the matter, I under- 
stand—need trouble you seriously.” 

“Do you really think so, sir?” said Tam, looking 
greatly relieved. 

“The young woman cannot properly be called a 
heathen,” continued my father, ‘for a heathen, 
according to the Scriptural definition of the name, is 
not an individual who merely does not know God, 
but is one who worships false deities. I need only 
remind one who knows his Bible so well as you do 
of the heathen nations whom the Lord cast out 
before the children of Israel. Each of these nations 
had its own peculiar idols, you remember; and they 
that were left of them were the means of tempting 
the Israelites to fall into similar idolatry, which 
ended in their being cast out of the good land the 
Lord had given them. Now this poor deaf and dumb 
girl has had some of the human gates of knowledge 
shut to her through no fault of her own. She is not 
a greater sinner than we because she suffers this 
deprivation ; and we must be careful in judging such 
a case and limiting the Lord. He can communicate 
with the soul in a way which we cannot comprehend. 
From the reverence of her behaviour at family wor- 
ship and in church she has evidently some idea— 
very vague and indistinct it may be—of an unseen 
and yet present Being. And my opinion is that if 
you are determined on this marriage, Thomas—this 
religious difficulty being removed, and the girl found 
to comprehend the nature of the marriage vow— 
your friends have nothing to do but to express their 
best wishes for your comfort and happiness in it.” 

I think I was as pleased to hear my father’s deci- 
sion as Tam himself. The latter could not readily 
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find words to express his feelings, and my father, to 
relieve him, shook hands and left the room. 

‘‘I’m sure, mem,” said Tam, when again alone 
with us, ‘I scarcely ken what to say about your and 
the minister's kindness. To think of him coming so 
freely to speak to me on such a subject! But you 
see, mem, it was a case of conscience, that’s it. 
Well, what a thing learning is!” stooping down his 
great length to pick up his bonnet, for Tam, out of 
respect to his minister, had stood during the inter- 
view with him; ‘“‘I had always a great regard for 
learning all my days, and I’ll have more regard for 
it now than ever. The Egyptians worshipped calves, 
that did they, poor benighted creatures! Just think 
of anybody in their senses worshipping a four-legged 
beast like our old tup! And the very Israelites 
themselves learnt bad ways from the folk about 
them, as the minister minded me, till they went so 
far as to burn their own bairns in the fire to their 
idols. And me to compare poor Susy to the likes of 
them! Hoot, mem! I’m just downright ashamed of 
myself, and that’s the plain truth.” 


THE SUPPRESSION OF THE RELIGIOUS 
ORDERS IN ROME. 
BY MRS. HOWITT. 
II. 





\ HEN the delegates arrived at the Collegio Ro- | 
mano they found the Jesuits busily removing | 
their furniture and other valuables. Here, at that | 


time, there were sixty-nine inmates, now nine only re- 
main; the buik of them have gone abroad, though a 
considerable number have for the present removed | 


themselves no farther off than Castel Gandolfo, about 

twenty miles from Rome, where Prince Torlonia, the 

Roman banker, has placed a large villa at their 

disposal, whence they may continue their communica- | 
tions with the Vatican and carry on their intrigues. 
This prince has always been a close friend of the 
Jesuits. Before the general of the order, Beckx, 
left to retire to his native Belgium, to a castle given 
for his use near Louvain, there was a general re- 
ception given at the Gésu, and thither flocked their 
great friends, all clothed in mourning, to bid them 
adieu. Amongst these were the Prince Torlonia, and 
the Marquises Cavaletti and De Wetten. Wherever 
Father Beckx and his Jesuits retire to, they will be 
sure to be incessantly engaged in schemes for main- 
taining and extending the most extreme papalism. 
It is supposed that the location chosen by Beckx in 
Belgium is convenient for aiding in the legitimist 
schemes in France. 

The religious orders, and especially the Jesuits, are 
rich, and have now pensions of 500 liri for monks, 
and 300 for laical brethren ‘about £20 and £15 
sterling each), with corresponding rates to inferiors. 
Nuns receive 600 liri, and lay sisters 300 also. They 
manage to buy up all convents in one part of Italy or 
another, and congregating there can live on as usual. 
In all parts of the country you find them thus 
settled. Of course they oceupy much less space than 
before, and will in time die out, no fresh addition to 
their numbers being allowed. Everywhere you see 
their old monasteries occupied as barracks, a change 
which is no improvement. It has only been the 
removing of one species of celibates for another, and | 
perhaps even a worse—for militarism is the vice of | 





this age, as monkery was of the middle ages, this 
poor and struggling Italy having to maintain above 
its half million of soldiers. 

The Jesuits, however, manage to make fresh 
additions to their order. If they cannot make them 
in Italy theysemake them elsewhere. In 1872 the 
order numbered 8,962; and in the following year 
9,102, so that in twelve months it had increased 140. 
Whilst in Italy, too, nuns are not allowed to increase, 
no such prohibition exists in England, and we see 
the judges confirming the gifts and bequests of nuns 
to nunneries. 

The Pope, addressing on the 1st of last November 
some of the religious orders who went to take their 
leave of him betore quitting Rome, candidly con- 
fessed that the suppression of their orders was a 
chastisement of Providence on them for their relaxa- 
tion of discipline, and for the corruption of manners 
which had crept in amongst them, adding that if in 
happier times they should be allowed to return, it 
could only be under a system of rigorous reform. 
This, in fact, was a justification of the Italian 
Government. But such a time is not likely to come; 
it has passed away in the march of progress. 

It would extend this article to an undue length to 
note the suppression of all the numerous convents in 
Rome; suffice it to say that the work has been done 
with the utmost order and quietness. It will be 
interesting, however, to notice a few of these sup- 
pressed houses to which has been attached some old 
legendary usage or historic event which renders it 
especially worthy of attention. This we will reserve 
for another article, closing the present with a few 


| historical data regarding the Jesuits and their great 


monastery, the Gésu. 
The expulsion of this formidable order seems to 


have given most hearty satisfaction to the thinking 


of all classes in Rome, and it is generally acknow- 
ledged that Jesuitism has been, especially of late 
years, the evil genius of Italy. It is remarkable 
how this body, uaiversally feared and detested, has 
been expelled above thirty times from different 
countries, yet has still risen from all its defeats, and 
made itself entire master of the popedom and the 
submissive world. ‘These expulsions were briefly as 
follows. 

Founded in 1554 by Ignatius Loyola, and ap- 
proved by the papal bull of Paul m1, in 1540, yet 
only two. years afterwards their banishments began. 
Thus— 

In 1542 sixteen Jesuits arrived at Paris, but being 
soon found to be disturbers of the peace, they were 
banished by the parliament of Paris in 1554, and 
driven from the city. 

In 1570 they were banished from all her States by 
Queen Elizabeth, and in 1578 were expelled from 
Antwerp and the kingdom of Portugal. 

In 1594 they were again in Paris, and the ad- 
ministrators of the hospitals there united, and 
demanded their expulsion. This request was sent to 
the parliament in these few pithy words: ‘“ Let this 
sect be utterly exterminated!” and on the 24th 
of December of the same year a decree of the par- 
liament ordered them to quit the city as corruptors 
of youth and enemies of the king and country. 

Four years afterwards they were expelled from 
Holland, being convicted of having caused the 
assassination of Vrince Maurice of Nassau, and 
disturbed the public peace. 

In 1604 Cardinal Borromeo caused the College of 
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Breda to be taken from them, and Paul v wrote an 
accusation against the order. 

In 1606 Father Garnett and his colleagues were 
hanged in London as authors of the celebrated 
Gunpowder Plot. The same year the senate of 
Venice banished the Jesuits from their territories 
for having openly violated the laws. In 1611, on 
the 22nd of September, the advocate-general, 
Serverin, in his accusation against the Jesuits, 
charged them with insinuating themselves into 
families to influence good people and become pos- 
sessed of their secrets ; of intruding themselves into 
the affairs of others for their own ends; and all this 
under the pretence of directing consciences to the 
greater glory of God. 

In 1618 they were expelled both from Bohemia 
and Moravia as disturbers of the peace, and three 
years later from Poland, where they had excited 
civil war. 

In 1631, having attempted to revolutionise Japan, 


they were thence suddenly expelled; and from Malta | 


in 1643. 
A formal order of Peter the Great banished them 


from every part of the Russian empire in 1723. In | 


1741 Pope Benedict xtv issued a bull prohibiting 
the Jesuits from reducing the natives of Paraguay 
to slavery, forbidding their buying and selling of 


children from their parents; spoiling them of 
their goods, taking away their clothes, leaving them 
actually naked, and selling them for the benefit of 
the Company of Jesus. In 1757 they were expelled 


lised all the wealth and reduced thousands of families 
to misery and ruin. 

In 1752 the Council of Bologna drove out the 
Jesuits, their expulsion having been demanded by 
the various bodies of the arts and trades of the 
town. 

In 1759 they were again expelled from Portugal, 
where even the bishops and archbishops launmched 
against them the severest censures; and again, in 
1762, they were unanimously expelled from France, 
the parliament of Paris declaring the Order of Jesus 
inadanissible in any civil State, and contrary to all 
natural right, the decree containing the following 
passage: ‘* The moral eode of the Jesuits is destruc- 
tive of all honesty, pernicious to civil society, dan- 
gerous to the personal security of the citizens and to 
the person of the king; of a nature to excite the most 
violent agitations in a State, and to produce the pro- 
foundest corruptions in the hearts of men.”  ‘I'wo 
years afterwards, as if thisexpulsion had not sufficed 
for the purpose, an edict was issued in the king’s 
name, dated December Ist, ordering the perpetual 
and irrevocable banishment of the Society of Jesus 
from the whole kingdom. 

On the 2nd of April, 1769, Charles ur of Spain 
caused the Jesuits to be arrested on the plea of their 
having made themselves masters of immense riches, 
and of having provoked civilwar. ‘They were there- 
fore expelled the kingdom and their goods confiscated. 
At his instance, also, and in the same year, the States 
of Naples and Parma expelled them and confiscated 
their property. 

In 1773 Pope Clement x1v abolished the order of 
Jesuits in all the earth, declaring it impossible that 
the church could enjoy any solid and durable peace 
80 long as this society existed. 

In 1816 an edict of the Emperor Alexander 1 of 





| crushing was that of Pope Clement xrv. 
them, their separating husbands and wives, and | 





Russia drove the Jesuits once more out of his terri- 
tory, saying thus :—‘‘ The Jesuits have sown discord 
and animosity in families; have separated brother 
from brother, the son from his parents, and have 
created divisions between children of the same 
family ;”’ adding, ‘‘ What State can suffer in its 
bosom these perverse elements, which disseminate 
everywhere hatred and discord ? ” 

In 1848 King Charles Albert chased them from 
Piedmont. Finally, in 1868, passing over other ex- 
pulsions, a decree of the Minister of Justice in Spain 
suppressed the ‘‘ Company of Jesus in the Peninsula 
and in the Colonies,” ordering within three days 
the closing of all their colleges and institutions, 
and confiscating their goods for the benefit of the 
State. 

After all these expulsions, after all these denun- 
ciations of them as the enemies of kingdoms, of 
churches, and of mankind, the most extraordinary 
fact of their history is, that they have continually 
flowed like secret water-streams to the places whence 
they have been so often expelled by powerful 
monarchs with curses spiritual and temporal, and that 
the present age beholds them in greater power and 
prosperity than ever. 

Of all their expulsions the most complete and 
His bull in 
1773 abolished the order for ever on the face of the 


| earth, and stated that he suppressed them in the 


certain knowledge and in the plenitude of apostolic power. 
Two popes before him had condemned them, but 


| Clement x1v deprived them of all their offices, minis- 
from this unhappy country, where they had monopo- | 


tries, administrations, houses, schools, colleges, hos- 
pitals, gymnasia, etc., in whatsoever cities, provinces, 
kingdoms, or empires they might exist, or by what- 
ever powers or statutes they had been established 
there. He declared them extinguished for ever, under 
whatever authority they might be existing; whether 
as generals, provincials, visitors, or inferiors of any 
kind, extinguished in both spirituals and temporals. 
He strictly forbade them to be received into any other 
order or society, under any colour or pretence what- 
ever, and he declared every person who should have 
the presumption to oppose the carrying out of this 
perpetual decree to be excommunicated. 

This was the.decree of an Infallible Pope, declared 
to be so by the dogma of Infallibility of 1870, a Pope 
as infallible as Pius 1x himself, and issued in the 
certain knowledge and plenitude of apostolic power ; 
and under this, therefore, Pius vir was excommuni- 
cated, who reinstated the Jesuits in 1814, and Pius rx 
is by it as truly and fully excommunicated as Victor 
Emmanuel or any of those upon whom, in his turn, 
he has laid the papal ban. 

This is a clear and practical elucidation of Papal 
Infallibility, and the Jesuits who obtained the pass- 
ing of this very dogma exhibit in their own existence 
its folly and emptiness. Clement xiv infallibly ex- 
tinguished them in 1773; Pius vu_ resuscitated 
them in 1814; and Pius 1x became their abject, 
facile tool, proclaiming in 1854 the dogma of the 
Immaculate Conception, and in 1870 evoking the 
(Ecumenical Council to establish that of the Papal 
Infallibility. This last, like a crowning measure, 
has verified the declaration of Clement xrv, that the 
Church could enjoy no solid or durable peace so long 
as the Jesuits existed, for this last dogma, of which 
they are the authors, has, by its audacious assump- 
tion, alienated all Catholic monarchs, even the most 
bigoted. It has overthrown the temporal power cf 
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the Pope, and has split the Church into two great 
factions, especially in Germany and Switzerland. In 
Rome, the language which, until their expulsion, 
they put into the mouth of the Pope and of their 
own preachers, breathed unhesitatingly the murder 
of the king, and the overthrow of the government 
and the unity of the nation. ; 

Nothing, certainly, can account for the inextin- 
guishable life of this formidable body, under all the 
efforts of kings and governments, and even of popes 
themselves, to destroy it, except the power of Satan 
waging through them a deadly warfare against the 
eternal gospel of God. 

Even now, driven as they are from the seat of the 
papacy, they live in the confident hope of returning 
within a few years—returning ambitious and trium- 
phant as evcr; just as the papal party believes that 
after fifty expulsions of the popes, the temporal 
power will be again restored. Disraeli, in ‘‘Co- 


ningsby,” says “the first Jesuits were Jews ;” and 
truly the Jesuits exhibit in their nature the inextin- 
guishable doggedness of the Hebrew combined with 
the faculty of rule and organisation of the ancient 


poverty, yet they immediately purchased for Father 
Beckx, the general of the order, the large villa 
called Bellavista, near Borgo a Borgiano, where it is 
supposed he will establish himself with a knot of the 
most astute of the order. A powerful college is 
already established at Brixen, in the Tyrol, and 
another at Nice, whence they can keep up their sur- 
veillance over Rome. 

There is every reason to believe that immense 
riches, in articles of value, precious works of art, 
books and manuscripts, have been carried off by the 
Jesuits from their various libraries and houses since 
the Italians had possession of Rome; for although 
there have been royal inspectors and custodians for 
upwards of a century to guard these treasures, these 
officers of late having been Signori Norducci and 
Ignatius Ciampi, still it has not been difficult for the 
designing Jesuit to keep up the appearance of the 
number of books and manuscripts after abstracting 
those of greatest value. Nor has it, indeed, been 
without a very natural suspicion that no less than 
twelve thousand heavy packages have been known 
to leave the Roman railway station, unquestioned 





Roman. ; 
The Jesuits, in leaving Rome this spring, pleaded 


and unexamined, because they had upon them the 
\ papal seal and the sacred keys. a 





SOME REMINISCENCES OF THE ROAD. 


HILE reclining at ease the other day in a first- 
class express, which travelled a hundred and 
twenty miles in just two hours and twenty-five 
minutes, we were carried back in thought to the 
days, not so very long ago, when the iron road had 
scarcely been thought of. Pondering over those old 
times, and our earliest recollections of travelling, 
some of the characteristic scenes and accompaniments 
of locomotion in our young days began to present 
themselves. As they are now for the most part for- 
gotten pictures, and as they may assist in illustrating 
some of the customs of a generation which is fast 
disappearing, we shall occupy a spare hour or two 
in jotting down a few of them for the benefit of the 
reader. The coaches which now run from London 
through the most picturesque districts, with aristo- 
cratic teams and drivers, are but a holiday feature of 
the summer season, and have but few of the associa- 
tions and none of the discomforts of the old time. 
Our first idea of travellers and travel\ing—and it 
was far from being a very clear idea—was derived 


from the 

broad- 

wheeled 

waggon which 4 

crawled and- 

groaned between*: 

the little Devon- 

shire town in which & 

our childhood was 

passed and far-- 

distant London. a 

How long it was 3g 

performing the = 

journey we cannot - 7 

now recollect, but its arrival in the town was an 
event of no small importance, and one often antici- 
pated with no little interest. It was a huge wait, 
with massive wheels a foot broad in the tires, which 
were studded with iron bolt-heads; it carried some 
ten or twelve tons of goods, and was drawn by sis 
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teen horses, a number of them jingling little bells at 
every movement of their heads. As for passengers, 
there seemed to be no end of them, and we can well 
remember gazing with wonder at the long stream of 
men, women, and children that used to trickle crab- 
fashion down the ladder as the townspeople looked 
on; nay, we can recall some startling speculations 
which the sight suggested to our infant mind—as to 
life in the waggon, for instance, and possible death 
in the waggon, and the hopelessness of getting buried 
in a decent way, with nobody but Ben the waggoner 
to see about it. 

When afterwards, as a boy, we had made Ben’s 
acquaintance, we picked up more accurate notions, 
and got some little experience of waggon travelling. 
We shall be pretty near the mark if we state that 
the waggon in those days was very much what the 
third-class and parliamentary trains are to the 
humbler classes now. ‘Time then was of far less 
value than it is with us, and poor people bound from 
Devonshire to London thought nothing of being a 
week or more on the road, and they were satisfied if 
the huge machine did not get into a slough and stick 
fast, as it sometimes did. The fare demanded by the 
owner was a penny a mile—families counting three 
as two—and the pace was never more than two miles 
an hour. This snail’s pace, so far from being an 
aggravation, was a real advantage to passengers, 
because it enabled even the weakest and youngest to 
vary the monotony of their journey by alighting and 
walking on, which they sometimes did for miles, 


waiting when weary at some roadside inn until the | 


waggon overtook them. The booked fares were the 


property of the owners, but the ‘‘ pick-ups,’”’ or | 


chance fares, were the perquisites of the waggoner. 


Thrifty fellows, pedlars, and migrating artisans, used 
to take advantage of this by starting a day after the | 
waggon at a smart walk, and overtaking it on the | 
road, as they could easily do without fatigue, and | 


then making their own bargains. Most of the 
waggons travelled only by day, halting by night at 
appointed stations. The accommodation provided 
for them was not of the most refined description ; 
generally, the waggon passengers’ dormitory was a 
single large room or loft, with half-a-dozen beds in 
it, where the occupants were left to make what 
arrangements they could. If other rooms were 
wanted they must be paid for, or clean straw in the 
straw-loft might be had when the common room was 
overcrowded. The charge for supper—boiled beef 
and vegetables—was uniformly sixpence, not, of 
course, including any other beverage than water. 
Those who travelled by the day-and-night waggons 
were thought to run no small risk, as at that time 
the highwaymen were yet on the road. In fact, 
however, these gentry rarely plundered the waggon 
of anything more valuable than a feed for their 
horses, though they were often known to compel in- 
formation from the driver or his passengers. On the 
whole, waggon travelling was a weary, dislocating 
business, so far as we recollect it: the jolting when 
the vast machine would pitch into a rut was some- 
thing tremendous, while the creaking of the cargo, 
and the grinding of the wheels as they crushed the 


stones to powder, kept up a discordant sound which | 


effectually banished sleep. 

A far more pleasant conveyance was the country 
or carrier’s cart, which, notwithstanding all the 
modern innovations both on road and rail, yet main- 
talus its ground, and we trust is not destined speedily 





| describe it ? 
| thing or everything—fruit, vegetables, dairy pro- 





to be abolished. In one sense the one-horse cart 
is the most restricted mode of conveyance, and in 
another it is the most independent: it is restricted, 
because it is forbidden by law to travel faster than 
four miles an hour, under a severe penalty; it is 
independent, because the country carrier can start on 
his journey at any hour he likes, and if he does not 
choose he need not start at all, even although he has 
advertised his intention to go at a definite time. He 
is very much a despot in his way ; he is often known 
to refuse a fare whose looks do not please him, and 
he will take any number of passengers at other 
times, quite irrespective of the accommodation he 
has for them. How they bestow themselves is a 
secondary consideration—a box, a barrel, the edge 
of a fender, the convexity of an iron pipe, anything 
will do for a seat, he thinks; and if you are of a dif- 
ferent opinion, you are welcome to the enjoyment of 
your opinion. As a general rule he is not talkative, 
but prefers to leave the talking to his passengers. © 
Also, as a general rule, he is drowsy, and you might 
fancy, from the way he nods over the reins and flicks 
in a convulsive manner with his whip, that he 
systematically got through the business of sleeping 
while on the road; but you would be mistaken, for 
every now and then he wakes up, and pulls up, and 
delivers some small packet or envelope, drawn from 
his cavernous coat-pocket, to somebody who stands 
waiting for it at cottage-door or villa garden-gate. 
Take note of these small deliveries, and you will get 
a notion of the social value of the country carrier as 
a medium of communication. We once counted forty 
of these pocketed parcels in a run of eighteen miles. 
As for his general load or freight, who shall worthily 
He refuses nothing, but carries any- 


duce, iron bars for the blacksmith, logs of timber for 
the carpenter, young trees and shrubs for the 
gardener, household furniture of all descriptions ; 
nor does he refuse live stock, as we can testity from 
experience, having ourselves once travelled in com- 
pany with a couple of demonstrative young porkers. 
The carrier’s horse is as decidéd a character as him- 
self. Dobbin knows all about the Act of Parliament 


| which limits his pace to four miles an hour, and has 
taken an oath never to transgress the law, except for 


his own private ends. When he does break from 
his leisurely amble into a trot, you may be sure that 
the customary halting-place is not far off, and that 
he has nosed the fragrance of the feed that there 
awaits him. For a like reason he always wakes up 
at the end of his journey, and puts in a frisky appear- 
ance befure the carrier’s wife and children, who are 
sure to be on the watch for his return. We have an 
idea that the country carrier, even now, is a tolerably 
well-to-do subject; his expenses are small, he picks 
up in petty sums more loose cash than is generally 
placed to his account, and he knows how to take care 
of it. We usually find him the proprietor or lease- 
holder of some small domain which, with the help of 
his family, he can cultivate te advantage, while he 
has the means of carrying his produce to a good 
market, and can count among his customers almost 
the entire population lying along the line of his 
route. Long may it be before the expanding rail- 
way system which swallows up every competitor 
shall have swallowed him. 

It was in the year 1811, just as the pleasing 
novelty of jacket and trousers was fading out, that 
we made our first journey in the first stage coach of 
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which we have any distinct recollection. It was a 
singular-looking machine, such as we might look for 
in vain now-a-days, and will bear a brief description. 
The old basket-coaches had not long before been 
taken off the road, and the lighter stages, with 
their liberal outside accommodation, had not yet 
made their appearance, or, if they had, were by no 
means common. This was a double-bodied structure, 
the second or hinder body being an improvement 
upon the basket, which used to hang uncovered in 
the rear. Thus, the inside of the coach consisted of 
two small apartments, separated from each other by 
a wooden partition in which a sliding door could be 
opened or shut at pleasure; each division afforded 
tolerable sitting room for six persons. The roof was 
much higher than in the common stages that came 
afterwards—high enough, indeed, to have the narrow 
windows above the heads of the sitters, who, sitting 


back to window, would else have been liable to be | 
dashed against the glass by the fearful jolting. The | 
only accommodation for passengers outside was the | 
| and postboy behind, and went on with four horses 


box-seat, and a broad seat behind it, affording room 
for six persons in all, including the driver. The long 


flat roof was piled with goods and luggage; and the | 
guard, with his battered tin horn and polished brass | 
blunderbuss, had a perch erected for him near the | 
rear. The whole structure stood on wheels of an | 
| Iwo or three gentlemen, who occupied the post of 
| danger in the rear compartment, produced each a 


enormous size according to present-day notions, the 
hinder ones being about the diameter of the driving- 


wheel of a locomotive engine, and the front ones of | 
proportionate dimensions: the flat tires of all four | 
were little less than seven inches in width, a measure | 
plainly adopted to prevent their cutting too deep into | 
This was necessary | 
on account of the state of the roads, into which | 
wheels of the width now in use would, under such a | 
Six stout | 


the soil and there sticking fast. 


weight, have speedily sunk to the axles. 
horses drew the ponderous equipage on ordinary | 


ground; but when we had to ascend hills, two, and 


sometimes four more were added, and in difficult | 


cases there would be quite a mob of fellows bawling, 
hooting, cracking their long whips, while others 


sturdily shouldered at every wheel, until the obstacle | 
was conquered, when they would bid us good speed | 


with a parting cheer. In some places the road con- 
sisted of a mass of sea-shingle brought from the 
coast, pebbles round and smooth, averaging in size 
a man’s fist. In this loose mass the coach would 
plunge some half a yard deep, and twice it became so 
embedded that the guard had to go in search of aid, 
and press horses for the service from the nearest farm, 
before we could be extricated. We were two days 
and nights getting from Barnstaple to London— 
stopping for breakfast, dinner, and supper, for the 
two last meals more than an hour each time; and 
having tea brought to us as we sat, taking it without 
alighting. The most formidable difficulty of all was 
the ascent of a steep hill which ran for about a mile 
and a half through Marlborough Forest. Twenty 
times at least the eight horses came to a standstill, 
and had to be allowed their own time before they 
would move. For more than half the route there lay 
an extensive encampment of gipsies along each side of 
the road, forming a most picturesque scene, with 
their wild figures, their bright-coloured costume, 
dark bronzed skin, their white tents, and the nume- 
rous columns of thin blue smoke that curled upwards 
and lost itself in the dense foliage. These stout 
vagabonds rendered us an essential service; they 


cheered and lashed the horses, they pushed bodily in 








the rear, and they climbed the spokes of the revolving 
wheels, to send them round, with a recklessness anil 
dexterity only to be acquired by long practice. To 
compensate them for their labour, the coachman 
halted at the top of the hill to give them a chance of 
trading, and then the women came forward, and did 
a little fortune-telling with some of the female pas- 
sengers, not without considerable banter and joking 
on the part of the on-lookers; while the younger 
gipsies brought to us abundance of sweet wood 
strawberries, dished up in dock leaves, than which 
nothing at the time could have been more welcome. 
During the first half of the journey our pace had 
not, on the whole, averaged more than four miles an 
hour, and sometimes the tramps and wanderers of 
the road would keep up with us for the hour together, 
especiaily the pedlars and packmen, who would dis- 
play their ‘“‘ brummagem ”’ wares, and now and then 
effect a sale as we rumbled along. But the roads 
became firmer and better as we drew nearer to the 
metropolis. At Newbury, we left a pair of horses 


only—the country being level, and the roads com- 
pacted by the constant traffic over them. But now 
the passengers, and the women especially, began to 
grow nervous on the score of highwaymen, as we 
were supposed to be entering on the robbers’ ground. 


pair of holster pistols, and made a liberal display of 
them upon all occasions, with a view of warding off 
attack. Their valour, however, was not put to the 
proof; the dangerous ground, if dangerous it was, 
was passed over in safety; and when we awoke on 
the third morning we had left Hounslow behind, 
and were already entering the outlying suburb of 
London at its western extremity. It is worth while 
to notice the cost of this cumbrous mode of travelling 


| compared with that of the present railway transit. 


The fare from Barnstaple was nominally 38s. by the 
coach, but that did not include the fees to four coach- 
men and four guards—8s. more at the least, or £2 63. ; 
add to this 10s. a day for refreshments on the route, 
and the whole cost is £3 6s., not taking the value of 
time into the account. We lately made the run from 
Barnstaple in about seven and a half hours, at a total 
cost of less than 30s., travelling in perfect comfort. 
Passing over ten or a dozen years, we find that the 
roads of our island have undergone a thorough 
transformation under the magic wand of Macadam, 
and the business of locomotion has assumed a phase 
altogether different from anything in the experience 
of tormer times. The roads, hard, smooth, and 
slightly convex in the middle to carry off the drain- 
age, are kept in constant repair; no more ruts a foot 
deep, no more loose shingle, no more quags and 
sloughs threatening to swallow you up, but every- 
where a solid causeway, densely compacted in armour 
of the granite rock. The coach has reached its per- 
fect form; the second body has vanished after the 
basket; the twelve insides are changed for four or 
six; and the six outsides are changed to twelve or 
fourteen ; and to compensate the heavy weight on the 
roof, there are the front and hind boots for the 
stowage of ballast to prevent capsizing. All through 
the land runs the light stage, doing regularly its eight 
miles an hour, including stoppages, or its hundred 
miles or more per day, carrying life and cheerfulness 
wherever it goes, and looking and behaving like what 
it is, the pet and darling of the people. ‘he coach- 
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man, the ‘“‘man of many capes”-—the ‘ pearl- 
buttoned and drab-coated spark”—is as much a 
monarch on the box as is the captain of a ship on 
his quarter-deck; the guard is his prime minister, 
and the passengers are his subjects, whom he governs 
despotically, not forgetting to tax them impartially 
at the end of the journey. He has his favourite 
houses of call, where he pulls up and quaffs the 
sparkling ale, handed to him by the plump barmaid, 
whom he pays with achuck under the chin, while he 
accepts the choicest flower of her garden and sticks 
it into his button-hole. He has an inexhaustible 
faculty of conversation, and is equally voluble on 
sporting and topographical subjects. To have the 
full benefit of his knowledge you must occupy the 
box-seat by his side, when, if you have any curiosity 
in that direction, he will point out everything re- 


markable on the road, and give you the history of all | 


the county families on his route even for generations 
back. He knows everybody, apparently, whom he 


meets or overtakes, and exchanges the telegraphic | 


compliments of the road with high and low ; he calls 


all the grooms and stable-boys by their Christian | 


names, and speaks to them in a sort of fatherly tone, 
as though they were his children. 


to help them on their way. 
As for the guard, he is pretty sure to be a musical 


genius, for that wonderful instrument, the key- | 
bugle, has found its way over from Germany, and | 


eoach-guards have seized it one and all, and banished 
the old yard-long horn of tin for ever. 


Lang Syne,” 


Chorus,” and fifty more; and on moonlight nights, 


while coachee is ‘ tooling the tits”? learnedly along | 
the white road up hill and down hill, he will play | 
from stage to stage, hour after hour, rousing the | 


echoes from far and near, and scaring from his lair 


the timid fawn, or provoking the owl to answer again | 


with his weird whoo-oo! Remembering how it used 


to be years ago, you are amazed at the mere frag- | 


nent of time it takes to change horses. The grooms 
have caught the notes of the bugle while it was yet a 
mile off, and have brought out the new team, and 
there stand the horses in due position. Almost before 
the wheels are still the team is are detached, and are 


walking off in a cloud of their own steam to the | 
stable ; then a brief clattering on the ground as the | 


hew ones are put to—a single minute does it, and off 
yougo again! Pleasant it is to roll along over the 
swelling land, climbing the hills and descending the 
vales, and bowling through the levels under the 


upon the road. 
scape unfolds itself as you advance ; you plunge into 
forests, you cross winding streams on picturesque 
bridges, you traverse the grassy downs browsed by 
flocks of silly sheep, and out of the leafy silences 
perchance you are borne suddenly into the heart of 
amarket town where all is life and animation, and 
the hum and din of traffic. Can anything be more 
delightful than a run of three or four score miles on 
& summer’s day through such a varying landscape as 
the soil of England presents ? 

But there is light and dark in all pictures, and we 
have to confess that the dark side of stage-coach 
travelling, even in its palmiest time, was quite suffi- 
cient to overbalance all its fascinations. We have 








dismal memories on that score, memories of hail 
and rain, and frost and thunder, and attacks of 
illness, not a little serious, through having to en- 
counter them on the outside of a coach. ‘The perils 
of the road in winter and foul weather were so for- 
midable that one wonders now how people ever 
dared to face them. On one occasion we rode sixteen 
hours under a deluging downpour of rain that never 
ceased for a single minute, and which was so crush- 
ing in its effect as to disable every umbrella on the 
roof before the first hour had elapsed. On another 
occasion we started at six on a winter’s morning, 
outside the Bath ‘ Regulator,” which was due in 
London at eight at night. We were the only outside 
passenger; it came on to snow a storm about seven, 
and did not cease for three days; the roads were a 
yard deep in snow before we reached Reading, which 
was at the exact time we were due in London. Then 


| with six horses we laboured on, and finally arrived 


at Fetter Lane at a quarter to three in the morning. 
But for stiff doses of brandied coffee at every stage 
we should never have written this record. As it was, 
we were so numbed, hands and feet, as to be inca- 


_pable of any kind of motion, and had to be lifted 
There is withal a | 
fund of real kindness in him, to which many a weary | 
and penniless pedestrian is indebted for a timely lift | 


down, or rather hauled out of a hummock of snow, 
like a bale of goods. The landlady of the ‘‘ White 
Horse” took us in hand—thawed us gradually by 


| the kitchen fire, had us placed between warm 


blankets, and dosed with a posset of her own com- 
pounding, the virtues of which she knew by ex- 
perience, Fortunately, no permanent injury resulted. 


| Once, when journeying to Worcester after a rainy sea- 
He can play | 
all the popular airs of the day—‘‘Oh! Nanny,” “ Auld | 
‘Cherry Ripe,” the ‘Huntsman’s | 


son, we found the waters were out at Tewkesbury, and 
rising rapidly. The host of the inn where we changed 
horses protested strongly against our proceeding 
further, and the coachman seemed to incline to his 
Opinion; the majority of the passengers, however, 
attributing the landlord’s counsel to interested mo- 
tives, were for going on, and on we went. ‘The 
Worcester road ran through low meadows just 
outside the town; the meadows were all under water, 
presenting the appearance of a turbulent mud- 
coloured sea, and the road, sunk near a yard beneath 
the surface, was only traceable by the white tops of 
the wooden fences on either side. There was a good 
quarter of a mile of this flooded road to pass before 
coming to the rising ground on the other side. Urged 
by the whip, the horses dashed into the surging 
lake, and for about a furlong advanced bravely. 
Too soon, however, the water deepened, and rising 
above the axles, threatened to engulph us; at every 
step we plunged deeper, and at about midway had 


| come almost to a standstill, the current, which swept 
| strongly across the road, acting with such force upon 
spreading elms which let in the sunlight in patches | 
The wide and ever-changing land- | 


the horses’ flanks that they began to swerve out of 
the track, while, owing to the depth to which they 
were submerged, they had but a feeble hold of the 
ground. In another minute we should have been 
swept over the fence into six or seven feet of water, 
when the coachman, throwing the reins to a pas- 
senger, leaped up to his middle in the flood, calling 
at the same time loudly to the guard, who followed 
his example, and both seized the leaders by the 
head. Desperate was the struggle that ensued ; 
several of the outsiders in their fright threw them- 
selves off, and, guided by the rails, waded on to the 
rising ground beyond ; the insiders, who were mostly 
women, sent up a chorus of screams and cries pitiful 
to hear. For our part we stuck to our perch, keep- 
ing all the while an eye upon the position of the 
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guide-rails in case it should come to a swim. 
Happily, some stout fellows who had followed us 
from the town, spite of the storm, to witness our 
adventure, generously rushed to the rescue, and by 
dint of pushing and shouldering, got us finally 
through—not without material damage to most of us, 
and the excitement of mortal fear. We made a 
general contribution for the hardy fellows who had 
given us their aid, and they gave us a hearty cheer 
as they waded back to the town, while we 
pushed on for the next stage—Upton, if we recol- 
lect rightly ——where we stayed for an hour to dry and 
refit, and where we had to leave the women behind. 

We could fill a whole sheet, were it worth while, 
with details of accidents and calamities on the coach 
road, in all of which we were personally concerned. 
We have gone bodily, with a dozen companions, 
over a hedge into a bean-field; we have burst 
through the crust of a gravel-pit by the roadside, 
and been deposited in the ditch; we have come down 
with a crash on the stones through collision with a 
waggon, when a fellow-passenger was killed on the 
spot; we have been left in the snow on a moonless 
night in consequence of the driver nodding on his 
box; and have come to grief in various ways, as well 
through the weather or unavoidable accident, as by 
the neglect, the thoughtlessness, and the insobriety 
of those to whom-the public safety was confided. 
When we recall the cesualties by stage-coaches and 
compare them with those attendant upon railway 
travelling, we are forced to the conclusion that, 
looking to the number of travellers by both modes 
of conveyance, the killing and maiming on the 
turnpike-road was at least ten times the amount of 
the same disasters on the rail. 

One of the characteristics of the stage-coach system, 
which seems to have marked its whole career, was 
that intense love of monopoly which all coach- 
proprietors invariably cherished. Whenever a new 
coach started, the old coach immediately asserted its 
right to beat it off the road, and would persist in the 
endeavour at any cost, however ruinous to itself. 


Hence for years almost every place of note had its | 


opposition coaches, each doing its utmost to ruin the 
other. There were several modes of rivalry, such 
as splendour of outfit—superior accommodation, 
swifter horses, and last, but not least, cheaper fares. 
We can recollect the fare from Bath to Cheltenham 
being reduced first from a guinea to fifteen shillings, 
then to ten, then to seven-and-six, then to five, then 
to half-a-crown, then to a shilling. At that low ebb 
the old coach thought to give the coup-de-grdce to the 
new one by carrying passengers for nothing, and did 
so; but was met by a counter-check from its antago- 
nist. who published its determination not only to 
varry its patrons for nothing, but to give them a 
capital dinner on the road into the bargain. What 
is instructive in relation to these contests is the fact, 
that so far as we can learn, no coach ever did succeed 
in running another off the road. Like mightier 
combatants, the spiteful proprietors had to come to 
terms at last, and the war ended, as most wars 
seem fated to end, in leaving both adversaries in 
much the same position they occupied at the begin- 
ning, with the significant exception, however, that 
both had well-nigh exhausted their resources. The 
public, especially the idle section of it, used to enjoy 
these conflicts amazingly; they looked on the strife 
as a sort of prize-fight, and would cheer either 
antagonist as it rattled through the town -vith its 





colours flying on the roof, and the bugle blowing 
with all-its might, ‘‘See the conquering hero comes,” 
: ; “th ape 

The public were quite right to laugh, for they got 
their travelling for nothing; but to professional 
travellers such opposition was nothing but a nuisance, 
seeing that they would at times be driven to the 
expense of posting because the rabble had taken 
possession of the regular conveyance. 

The reader must not suppose that we have for- 
gotten the mail-coach, which was the ne plus ultra of 
locomotion in its day, the pride of Great Britain and 
the envy of surrounding peoples. The mail was the 
monarch among stage-coaches, and the model which 
all others strove to imitate. It had the advantage 
over all other modes of conveyance, owing to its 
rapid rate of travelling, which was never less than 
ten miles an hour, including stoppages, and on some 
lines of road was as much as twelve miles an hour. 
It was less liable to accident because its horses were 
better trained, and of a better breed than the common 
stage horses, and because the mail coach itself was 
invariably a new coach, a year or so old at the utmost, 
and had never been long enough on the road to have 
become crazy or unsound. As for the drivers, they 
were gentlemen in appearance, while the guards 
were the most accomplished of their profession. 
The passengers by the mail were also usually of the 
better class of travellers, the fares ranging somewhat 
higher than the common stage fares. In all its 
accompaniments the mail was exact and exemplary; 
punctuality and despatch were the order of the day, 
and the duty of both was rigidly enforced upon all 
connected with it. It was the express train of the 
period, and few were the out-door pleasures com- 
parable to an afternoon’s outside ride in favourable 
weather. There was one drawback, though; the 
brisk ride in the free air was sure to make you 
hungry, and when you stopped, say at Newbury, for 
your dinner, there was no time to eat it in. You 
sat down, you carved the wing of a fowl for the lady 
opposite you, and were proceeding to help yourself, 
when—lo! that is the coachman at the door crying 
‘*‘ All ready!”’ and Mrs. Nelson’s confidential waiter 
is collecting the three-and-sixpences—and you have 
not tasted a mouthful. It is in vain you expostulate 
and declare that you have eaten nothing. You must 
be off at once, or the mail will be off without you. 
It is no great matvel if, in such circumstances, gen- 
tlemen with appetites would lay violent hands on the 
viands, and bear them off to the coach, there to 
discuss them at leisure, rather than be baulked of a 
meal for which they had paid the cash. Thvs, 
indeed, we have seen them act, times and again; 
and, to confess the truth, pars ipsi fuimus, we have 
done the same ourselves after a long ride. 

As the mail carried but four insides, allowing a 
corner to each inmate, it was often preferred for the 
night journey, old roadsters being from habit able to 
sleep away the hours as comfortably almost as in 
their beds at home. On some parts of the route the 
night mail would stop in the middle of a petty hamlet, 
where all was still as death and not a soul was to be 
seen in the streets. If the stoppage woke you up, 
and you looked out, you would wonder what occa- 
sioned it; but if you looked in the right direction 
you would see a night-capped head thrust forth from 
an upper window, and the mail-bag of the place 
would fall plump on the roof, accompanied with a 
brief ‘ good night” from the sleepy postmaster, and 
en you would roll again. 
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Nobody took a greater pride in his Majesty’s mails 
than did the London citizen, who found a spirit- 
stirring spectacle in their nightly array as they 
rolled off, north, south, east, and west, from the 
neighbourhood of the Post Office as the twilight was 
settling down. A very interesting sight it was, and 
cheerful was the sound, as the hoofs clattered, the 
wheels rattled, and the bugles sang out their plaintive 
ditties, while the admiring crowds cheered them on 
their way. More notable still was the grand mail- 
coach procession on the first of May, when coaches, 
trappings, liveries, everything, furnished anew by 
the contractors, made the complete tour of the city 
in a train some half-mile in length. It was theiz 
wont to goslowly round Lincoln’s Inn Fields, whence 
they would move off deliberately and complete thei 
tour in time to start on their first trip. 

It is near forty years ago that the stage-coach 
as an institution first began to wane and pale in its 
glory. Coming up to town from Devonshire in the 
summer of 1836, we had reached within a mile or 
two of Maidenhead, when from a rise in the road 
the coachman pointed out in the distance some puffs 
of white which we took for smoke. ‘ Look yonder, 
sir,” he said, ‘‘ that’s the steam from the railway- 
engine, which, according to all accounts, is to drive 
every coach in the country off the road.” The man 
spoke sneeringly, and he little imagined with how 
much truth. In a few months the Great Western 








was open as far as Reading: in a few more the 
North-Western would take you to Boxmoor; while 
almost simultaneously other lines were growing into 
being, and soon began to girdle the capital on all 
sides. Thus, as the iron road advanced the coaches 
had to recede, and gradually that revolution was 
effected which has made the railroad a universal 
institution, and the stage-coach a thing of the past. 

We confess to certain regrets in connection with 
our old favourites, and sometimes, in thinking pen- 
sively over their fate, we cannot help wondering 
what became of the old coaches at last? Were they 
transformed by coachmaking skill into vehicles of 
another description? Did they emigrate to some 
other soil where railways were not thought of? Or, 
like the ‘‘ wave-ruling chariots of fire’ once charged 
with Britannia’s thunder, were they laid up in 
ordinary, and allowed to rot in undignified repose ? 
Then, again, what became of the key-bugle? That 
sonoyous and highly demonstrative instrument has 
disappeared from the earth as completely as the 
dodo has. The year 1818 saw its advent and it had 
become extinct in 1845 or thereabouts. Like the 
dodo, nothing is now recoverable of it but mere frag- 
ments, and even these have to be sought diligently 
and excavated from the refuse heaps of the marine- 
store dealer. Well, perhaps there is a moral fitness 
in the destiny which consigns trumpeter and 
trumpeted to the same oblivion. 
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CHAPTER VII.—TIE SACKING AND BURNING OF THE IMPERIAL PALACES AT YUEN-MING-YUEN, 


N the day following that on which the French took 

possession of the Yuen-ming-yuen palaces, Lord 
Elgin and suite, and Sir Hope Grant and _ staff, 
Visited the famous imperial gardens and residence. 
Rambling through the summer park, they estimated 
the extent of wall surrounding the whole at about 
twelve miles. Pebbled paths led through groves of 
Magnificent trees, around lakes, into picturesque 
summer-houses, over fantastic bridges. As they 
wandered along, herds of deer ambled away from 
them, tossing their antlered heads. Here a solitary 





building rose fairy-like from the centre of a lake, 
reflecting its image on the limpid blue liquid in 
which it seemed to float, and then a sloping path 
would carry them into the heart of a mysterious 
cavern of artificial rocks, and lead them on to a grotto 


in the bosom of another lake. ‘The variety was 
endless and charming in the extreme; indeed, all 
that is most lovely in Chinese scenery, where art 
rivals nature, seemed associated in these delightful 
grounds. The resources of the designer appeared to 
have been endless, and no money had been spared to 
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bring his work to perfection. All the tasteful land- 
scapes so often viewed in the better class of Chinese 
paintings, and which they had hitherto looked upon 
as wrouyht out of the imagination of the artist, were 
here fully set forth. 

They wandered for hours through the cool shades 
and winding paths, from building to building. Here 
and there was a terrace on the side of a hill, with 
summer-houses so cool, each containing suites of 
richly-furnished apartments, now deserted, most of 
them untouched; although they met scores of Chinese 
varrying away heavy loads of plunder from the out- 
buildings, chiefly cloth and porcelain-ware. Then 
they ascended a flight of some eighty marble steps, 
a gentle stream of water at each side falling into a 
large marble basin at the bottom, bridged with 
marble also. At the top they reached a terrace 
surrounded by dark pine-trees, in the centre of which 
stood a Buddhist temple. They entered the building 
where the triple deity was represented by huge 





wooden images, with numerous smaller shrines and | 


smaller images. D 
ashes of the stocks of incense, the last that ever were 
to smoke at his shrine in that imperial temple. 

‘* What is this?” said the interpreter ; ‘ gold, is it 
not?” taking up with some difficulty an idol about 
two feet high. 

‘‘Gold, my dear fellow!” another replied, ‘do 
you think gold is so plentiful in China that they 
have golden gods in a remote temple like this, where 
any one might carry them off?” 

‘It’s heavy enough, then, if it is not gold; let us 
smash him and see;” and down went the divinity 
with a heavy thud on the marble floor, but no sign 
of asmashinhim. ‘I am sure it is gold,” he again 
asserted. 

“Tf you think so,” 
then.” 

**T wish I had that lazy servant of mine here,” 


” 


said one, “ bring it home, 


Before the great idol were the | 


was his rejoinder, as he stood looking at the idol, ‘‘T | 


should make him carry it.” 
but when the burning came it was found by others, 
who brought it home and made a fortune out of it. 

Proceeding along the terrace, they arrived at one 
of the Emperor’s favourite residences, where he loved 
to retire and pass his days with one or more of his 
wives. Of these he had thirteen. 
Empress, had no family, but two of the junior wives 
had blessed him with issue, one a boy (now the 
reigning Emperor Tung Che), the other a girl. 
His children, as well as his wives, had accompanied 
him in his flight to Je-hol, an imperial residence 
in Manchoo 'artary, about a hundred miles from 
Peking, a cool retreat during the summer. 

On entering this palace, they passed through 
several courtyards paved with marble, surrounded 
by apartments furnished in the most gorgeous style, 
with rare ornaments, and cabinets containing sets of 
the imperial yellow china. 
sceptres in green and white jade-stone, and tall jars 
in porcelain painted in the richest colours, represent- 
ing a series of hunting scenes in which the tiger and 
stag were pursued. ‘Tablets adorned the walls of 
large size, in which sylvan scenes of landscape or 
hunting were represented, and in which the figures, 
trees, water, animals, and other objects, were inlaid in 
precious stones. There were sleeping-rooms to the 
right and left, with satin embroidered hangings over 
the beds, where doubtless the fugitive Emperor had 
slept. 


There were also imperial. 


The first wife, or | 


So they left it there; | 
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It is impossible to describe the riches with which 
the various palaces and subsidiary buildings of Yuen- 
ming-yuen were stored—not only with Chinese articles 
of value, but European articles of vertu, jewellery, 
and furniture, which the ambassadors of Great Bri- 
tain and France had brought with them as presents 
as far back as the past century. These, it may be 
easily conceived, excited the cupidity of a victorious 
army, especially the French troops, who were first on 
the ground and in possession of the principal palace. 

At first it was understood that the spoil should be 
fairly divided between the allies, but the French 
managed to secure by far the greater share, as they 
were the first to getin. At last every one who could get 
permission to leave the camp repaired to Yuen-ming- 
yuen, as the generals had made no objection to plun- 
dering the palaces. Whataterrible scene of destruc- 
tion then presented itself! Officers and men, English 
and French, were rushing about in a most unbe- 
coming manner, eager for the acquisition of valu- 
ables. Most of the Frenchmen were .armed with 
large clubs, and what they could not carry away 
they smashed to atoms. 

The love of gain is most contagious. No one just 
then cared for gazing tranquilly at the works of art; 
each one was bent on acquiring what was most valu- 
able. At the close of the day’s sacking it was found, 
as was to be expected, that much dissatisfaction had 
arisen among the different members of the army. 
Numbers of the officers, and nearly the whole of the 
men, had by their duties been deprived of participa- 
tion in the spoil. Accordingly Sir Hope Grant issued 
orders that the British share of the plunder must be 
handed over to a commission of prize agents, to be 
sold by auction, and the proceeds divided pio rata 
among’ the officers and men. Sir Hope Grant very 
generously made his share over to the men, and asa 
token of respect the officers presented him with a 
gold claret jug richly chased, one of the handsomest 
pieces of the booty. The French general returned 
home laden with diamonds and pearls. 

These matters being so far satisfactorily arranged, 
the allies concentrated their forces before the Anting 
Gate, an imposing structure on the walls of Peking, 
which are forty feet in height. It was intended to 
bombard this gate and effect. an entrance if the 
Chinese authorities did not surrender it within 
twenty-four hours. Every preparation had been 
made for the assault, when at the last moment the 
gate was surrendered, and the British troops had the 
honour of planting their colours first upon the sum- 
mit. 

Meanwhile, great anxiety was felt at the fate of 
the captives so treacherously seized. Prayers were 
offered up by the chaplain at all the services on their 
behalf, and the congregations most heartily joined in 
their petitions. Soon after the arrival of the troops 
at Peking, the fears as to Mr. Parkes, the chief in- 
terpreter, and Mr. Loch, private secretary to Lord 
Elgin, were put an end to by their arrival at head- 
quarters. But they could give no account of what 
had become of their companions in distress, as they 
had been separated from the time of their seizure. 
Though these gentlemen suffered much privation 
during their detention, yet they received no bodily 
harm. Very different was the treatment of the other 
victims in the hands of their cruel captors. 

After the surrender of the gate, eight Indian 
soldiers and some Frenchmen were restored, fear- 


fully emaciated, with their arms and wrists much 
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lacerated by the tight cords that had bound them. 
On the following day two more Sikhs were brought 
back, and these the Chinese declared were the last of 
the survivors. The poor creatures were in a fearful 
state of anguish, and one of them died shortly after- 
wards. Then came several carts, with twelve coffins 
containing the mangled and decomposed remains of 
twelve more of the captured, while two missing were 
supposed to have been decapitated and their bodies 
thrown into a canal. Among these victims was Mr. 
Bowlby, the ‘“ Times”’ correspondent. 

When the allies learned the sad fate of their 
countrymen, the indignation in the camp reached a 
terrible pitch, and fortunate it was for the Chinese 
that no more encounters occurred, as they would 
thenceforth have received no quarter on the battle- 
field. Lord Elgin was so impressed with the necessity 
of enforcing a severe act of retribution on the 
Emperor, that he resolved on committing the palaces 
of Yuen-ming-yuen to the flames. His reasons for 
doing so were that it was the Emperor’s favourite re- 
sidence, and its destruction could not fail to be a 
blow to: his pride as well as to his feelings. He also 
found that it was to this place the prisoners were 
taken, that they might undergo the severest tortures 
within its precincts. 

The first division were detailed for this work of 
destruction. Ere long a dense column of smoke 
rising to the sky indicated that the work had com- 
menced. As the day waned the column increased in 
magnitude and grew denser and denser, wafting in 
the shape of a large cloud over Peking, and having 
the semblance of a fearful thunderstorm impending. 
On approaching the palace the crackling and rush- 
ing noise of fire was appalling. The sun shining 
through the masses of smoke gave a sickly hue to 
every plant and tree, and the red flame gleaming on 
the faces of the troops engaged made them appear 
like demons glorying in the destruction of what they 
could not replace. 





Sonnets of the Sacred Pear. 
BY THE REV. S. J. STONE, M.A. 
SEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 


“The wages of sin is death ; but the gift of God is eternal 
life through Jesus Christ our Lord.”—Rom. vi. 23. 


H to endure! to tread the pilgrim ways 
With all the true Jeshurun to the verge 

Of farthest Jordan: in that stream to purge 
My feet, aweary of the toilsome days, 
From every stain of travel: on my gaze 
To find all Eden break as I emerge 
From the dark depths, and in my ears the dirge 
Changed to the greeting of my Master’s praise, 
“Well done, thou good and faithful ! ”—O my Lord, 
For Whom I toil, to Whom I tend! O Thou 
Almighty, with my holy covenant vow 
Make all my life in holiness accord ; 
So shall I, through what weariness or strife, 
Win—not my merit—but Thy gift, of Life! 


VARIETIES. 





Varieties. 





tusstA rN AstA.—As it is in Central Asia that Russia has 
lately presented herself to us in the guise of a possible enemy, 
it is worth while to inquire what Central Asia really is. Its 
area and population (so far as it is possible to strike a balance 
between half a dozen conflicting estimates) appear to be as 
follows :— 
RUSSIAN TURKESTAN. 





e 4 ss Sq. Miles. Inhab. 
Provinee of Ural 9,388 490,000 
+s Turgai... 6,123 350,000 
a Syr- Daria 8,800 771,500 
ee Semiretchensk 6,200 550,000 
ss Zer-Affshan... ... 190 200,000 
Total ... 30,701 2,361,500 

Non-Russtan TURKESTAN. 

Sq. Miles, Inhab. 
Bokhara 3,200 1,500,300 
Kokan 1,500 600,000 
Khiva Nao ‘nisin le 2,100 300,000 
Afghan Turkestan one 2,000 300,000 

Small Khanates on the Upper 

Oxus bide: Geka eee ete 2,700 100,000 
Turkmenia 21,100 600,000 
Total .. 32,600 3,400,000 


The difficulty of maintaining these remote and_ thinly- 
populated dependencies, possessed of only one navigable river, 
and so unproductive in themselves that the forts on the Lower 
Syr-Daria have to be victualled from Orenburg, at a cost to the 
Government of £3 for every quarter of flour, needs no de- 
monstration ; and the only feasible solution of the problem 
(M. de Lesseps’ projected railway from Orenburg to Samarcand) 
is simply unattainable without the aid of foreign capital. In a 
word, our surest way to keep Russia out of India is to lend her 
no more money.—Ker's “‘On the Road to Khiva.” 


MALaGasy Curristrans.—Sir Bartle Frere pays a very high 
tribute to the devoutness of the native Christians of Madagasear. 
Upon his return home to England he made the following state- 
ment to the officers of the Jondon Missionary Society : When 
sailing along the northern coast of Madagascar on a Sunday 
morning, and as they were not far from shore, he saw a native 
town. Desiring to see what a native Malagasy town was like, 
he went ashore in a boat. They found all the streets deserted. 
He inquired of his interpreter the reason for this, and was told, 
‘*The people are praying, sir.” He was then conducted to a 
large shed, where some two thousand people were devoutly at- 
tending the worship of God. He listened attentively, and never 
saw nor heard a service conducted with more devoutness and 
propriety. At the close of the service some went away, the 
others remaining. Through the interpreter he was told that the 
people were next about to hold a communion service. Sir Bartle 
Frere sat down with them at the table of our Lord. A beautiful 
silver communion service, all wrought by native silversmiths, 
was produced. ‘‘ Never in all Christendom,” added Sir Bartle 
| Frere, ‘had I seen a communion: service conducted with such 
| propriety.” This station was fully three hundred miles away 
from the nearest European missionary station. When it was 
asked how the people there came to the possession of the truth, 
he was told that it had been conveyed thither, in 1846, by two 
native slaves, who were sold at the capital, and who had pre- 
viously been under missionary influence. 





DIANA oF THE Epnestans.—Mr. J. T. Wood gives the result 
of his last season’s explorations on the site of the great temple 
of Diana. The architecture is Grecian-Ionic, as seen in the 
base, capital, and sculptured drum of columns now in the British 
| Museum. ‘‘The temple is found to measure 163ft. 9}in, by 
342ft. 6Lin. ; the platform on which it was raised, 239ft. 43in. 
by 418ft. 14in., measured on the lowest step. The length here 
given nearly accords with that given by Pliny—viz., 425 Roman 
feet; the ascertained width exceeds Pliny’s dimensions of 
220ft., which dimension must have, therefore, lost something 
| in transcript from the original. An element of great beauty had 
almost escaped discovery—i.¢., the plentiful use of gold in the 
decoration of the temple. Qne fragment was fortunately found, 
composed of two astragals, between which a narrow slip of lead 
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was doubled in, in the fold of which was inserted a narrow strip 
of gold, which formed a fillet of gold between the astragals. I 
presume the three sets of double astragals of the bases of the 
columns, one of which is in the British Museum, were all 
enriched with golden fillets as here described. The beauty of 
the temple was, moreover, heightened by the use of brilliant 
colours, remains of which are found in numerous fragments, 
blue, red, and yellow being readily distinguished—blue for the 
back-ground of enrichments and sculpture in relief, red and 
yellow for the parts requiring greater prominence. A number 
of the columns are inscribed on their bases, showing that they 
were dedicated to Artemis by various persons or communities. 
The question whether the pronaos was feneed off from the 
peristyle has been decided by the discovery of some of the 
mortises for the iron standards. The foundations of the great 
altar in the cella have also been further explored, and the 
position of the statue of the goddess has been, therefore, 
decided. The remains of a wide portico have been found 
surrounding the temple on three tin, and at a distance of 
seventy feet on the south side has been recently discovered 
another temple or other building in the Grecian-Doric style, 
which is now being partially explored.” 


Weicu Hovsr Cuaprt.—On this site, we are told by Strype, 
‘*was weighed merchandise, brought from beyond the seas to 
the King’s beam, to which belonged a master, and under him 
four master porters, with labouring porters under them. The 
house belongeth to the company of Grocers. But of late years 
little is done in this office, as wanting a compulsory power to con- 
strain the merchants to have their goods weighed, they alleging 
it to be an unnecessary trouble and charge.” In former times it 
was the usual practice for merchandise brought to London from 
abroad, to be weighed at the king’s beam in the presence of 
sworn officials. In the Weigh House there was originally a 
Presbyterian chapel, founded by Samuel Slater and Thomas 
Kentish, two divines driven by the Act of Uniformity from St. 
Katherine’s to the Tower. John Clayton, chosen for this chapel 
in 1779, was the son of a Lancashire cotton bleacher, and was 
patronised by the well-known Countess of Huntingdon. Dr. 
Binney was Clayton’s successor ; he was pastor of Weigh House 
Chapel more than forty years. 

Lanour Srermons.—The Rev. Henry Burgess, tu.p., St. 
Andrew's Vicarage, Whittlesey, says :—‘‘I preached upon the 
subject of Labour Unions. Those who witnessed the appearance 


of my church on those occasions will not readily forget it. 
Every foot of the area was densely filled with a congregation 
exhibiting a larger proportion than usual of well-dressed farmers’ 
men, filling the streets in picturesque harmony with farmers, 


ladies, and well-dressed women. In this church an impressive 
silence is always noticeable while the preaching is going on, but 
on these special occasions it was almost painful. A neighbour- 
ing clergyman came over to hear me preach one of these sermons, 
and his testimony to the impressiveness of the scene, and the 
apparent influence exerted upon the men, was most gratifying to 
me. One of my texts, intended to favourthe men,was, ‘ Becontent 
with your wages,’ which I explained to mean that a man was to get 
all he fairly could, and to be content when he had what was 
reasonable, though it might fall far short of his wishes. ‘A 
reasonable wage,’ I stated, ‘ must be sufficient to keep a 
labourer’s wife and children out of the fields, and to pay for his 
children’s schooling.” Another text was, ‘ Friend, I do thee no 
wrong ; didst thou not agree with me for a penny?” from 
which I pointed out the necessity of an honest and strict regard 
to the men’s engagements with their masters, and the general 
importance of a fair construction of the terms on both sides,” — 
The Rock, 


Biack PorLar.—A correspondent of the ‘‘ Times” renews the 
recommendation of using black poplar in building, on account 
of being the most incombustible wood known : ‘‘Captain Shaw 
remarks that he considers his experimental pitch-pine post, 
which was exposed to a petroleum tire for seven hours, and was 
as good a story-post as ever at the end, ‘a strong practical testi- 
mony in favour of massive timber for the internal support of 
heavily-loaded buildings.’ Your correspondent (A. Dawson), 
in the ‘Times’ of June 13, 1873, told of a Nottingham manu- 
factory which burnt out to the top from a fire originating on 
the second story ; but, ‘although the floor lay a yard thick in 
hot clinkers and melted machinery, the fire did not get down- 
wards because the floors were of poplar.’ For 200 years writers 
on arboriculture have reminded us that the wood of white 
poplar is light, uninflammable, and well adapted for flooring 
rooms. Mr. James Brown, in his standard modern book, ‘ The 
Forester,’ relates that he sold a black poplar tree only 35 years 
old, but containing 66 cubic feet of timber, at 2s. per foot, or 
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£612s. OldJohn Evelyn himself ia 1675 says that ‘the Dutch 
look on a plantation of these trees es an ampie portion fora 
daughter,’ which may truly ‘be allowed if, according to the 
calculation of Sir Richard Weston, £30 laid out in these plants 
would render at least £10,000 in 18 years.’ How is it that this 
tree, with an apparently authenticated good character for so 
many generations, is neither to be seen growing in our planta- 
tions nor quoted in our timber merchants’ catalogues? If 
Captain Shaw could speak a good word for it, and you, sir, 
could induce English builders to put popler planks, instead of 
the now dear pine and fir deals into their specifications for our 
floors, you would win the gratitude of the next generation of 
householders, and landed proprietors would gladly at once begin 
to plant poplar trees ‘as ample portions for their daughters,’” 


PURCHASE IN THE CuuRCcH.—Bishop Wordsworth, of Lincoln, 
has spoken plainly about the sale of ‘‘church livings.” ‘ Pas- 
tors of the Church of Christ are tempted by the inducements, 
not of saving souls and promoting the glory of God, but by such 
allurements as gardens and greenhouses, coaches and stables, a 
comfortable parsonage and well-kept grounds, with a trout 
stream and grammar-school for the sons, and with the sea not 
far off for the wife and daughters, and good society and a 
railway station within a mile, and an income of £800 a year; 
and, it is added, that the incumbent is 75 years of age, and that 
the population is small, with light duty.” ‘‘ We have opened 
slave markets of souls in London. Congregations of immortal 
beings are publicly put up for auction and are sold to the highest 
bidder, and the clergyman who has bought them—either 
directly by his own money, or by some clandestine and oblique 
subterfuge and evasion—comes and presents himself to a bishop 
for institution, and makes a solemn declaration that he has 
made no simoniacal contract, by himself or others, to the best 
of his knowledge and belief.” ‘* Purchase has been recently 
abolished in the army at a great national sacrifice, and the 
question is now freely asked, if promotion in the army is to 
depend solely on merit, ought advancement in the Church to 
be saleable for money? Is the salvation of men’s souls less 
important than the protection of their bodies ?” 


EmPeror oF GERMANY.—We lately quoted Prince Bismarck’s 
explanation of the Prussian policy as to ultramontanism. The 
declaration of the Emperor, in his letter to Earl Russell, 
acknowledging the sympathy of English Protestants, is a 
memorable historical manifesto : ‘‘ It isincumbent on me to be 
the leader of my people in a struggle maintained through cen- 
turies past by German emperors of earlier days, against a power 
the domination of which has in no country of the world been 
found compatible with the freedom and welfare of nations—a 
power which, if victorious in ovr days, would imperil, not in 
Germany alone, the blessings of the Reformation, liberty of 
conscience, and the authority of the law. I accept the battle 
thus imposed upon me in fulfilment of my kingly duties and in 
firm reliance of God, to whose help we look for victory, but also 
in the spirit of regard for the creed of others and of evangelical 
forbearance, which has been stamped by my forefathers on the 
laws and administration of my States. The latest measures of 
my Government do not infringe upon the Romish Church or the 
free exercise of their religion by her votaries; they only give 
to the independence of the legislation of the country some of the 
guarantees long possessed by other countries, and formerly 
possessed by Prussia, without being held by the Romish Church 
incompatible with the free exercise of her religion. 1 was sure, 
and I rejoice at the proof afforded me by your letter, that the 
sympathies of the people of England would not fail me in this 
struggle—the people of England, to whom my people and my 
Royal House are bound by the remembrance of many a past and 
honourable struggle maintained in common since the days of 
William of Orange.” 


Norwecian Hovses.—Mr. Fulford Vicary, North Tawton, 
writes to say that the cost of a house similar to that erected by 
him would not be so much as stated in the article in the 
‘* Leisure Hour” (p. 399). ‘* When it is considered that the 
£877 which I paid for the house as shipped in Christiania i- 
cluded a great many things besides the timber, the advance in 
the price of timber does not affect the total sum so very much. 
The freight I paid was excessive, and from being new to the 
work I paid too much in the erection. Taking everything into 
account I am convinced that instead of a similar house costing 
100 per cent. more, 10 per cent. more would be nearer the fact. 
I find my house comfortable and pleasant. I have no reason 
to regret my enterprise in the matter, but I shall regret if it 
should go forth that other yersons could not share the advan- 
tages I have pointed out without paying double the cost 1 paid. 





